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The Cause for Which an Employee Leaves your 
Company, or is Discharged, as Stated on your 
Separation Report, may Determine Whether 
or Not he is Eligible for Unemployment Com- 
pensation Benefits. 


Unemployment Compensation 
Benefit Decisions 


By Byron MITCHELL 


Social Security Board, 


Washington, D. C. 


titled to unemployment compensation benefits who meet certain specified 

conditions. To receive benefits, workers must be able and available for 
work and they must also be totally or partially unemployed, as defined by State 
law. Workers who have been discharged for misconduct connected with their 
work, who have left work voluntarily without good cause, who have refused suit- 
able employment without good cause, or whose unemployment is due to a labor 
dispute, are disqualified for periods which vary in the State laws. 


Ui State unemployment compensation laws, only those workers are en- 


Decisions Available to Personnel Men 


ECISIONS on such points, which determine under what precise conditions a 
D worker is entitled to receive unemployment compensation benefits, have been 
compiled and reprinted in the Benefit Series of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Interpretation Service, published by the Social Security Board. The Benefit 
Series, which was initially prepared by the Social Security Board for the official 
use of State employment security agencies, has now been made available on a sub- 
scription basis to the public because of the assistance it can render employers, 
their personnel managers, workers and their representatives. (U.S. Social Security 
Board. Bureau of Employment Security. Benefit Series, Unemployment Com- 
pensation Interpretation Service. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
$5.00 per year (Monthly).) 

In the Benefit Series, which is an authoritative source of interpretations, are 
reprinted each month the texts of the decisions, opinions, and determinations which 
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establish new principles and policies in any State, but repetitions within a State are 
omitted except when a State reverses or modifies its position stated in a published 
decision. Publication of any decision, opinion, or determination does not in any 
sense indicate approval or endorsement by the Bureau of Employment Security. 


Precedents Indexed 


HE Benefit Series not only reprints precedents established by the various State 
‘Rasa security agencies, but it also indexes them. Thus, under such a 
heading as ‘‘misconduct,"’ it is possible to locate decisions on such alleged offenses 
as absence, insubordination, intoxication, violation of company rules, etc. Be- 
cause such a subject as company rules may come up sometimes under the heading of 
misconduct, at other times under voluntary leaving, and perhaps at other times 
under labor dispute, a special index refers to all the places in which such a topic has 
been the subject of a decision. In this way it is possible to locate all cases which 
have involved company rules, regardless of the statutory provision under which they 
were considered. The index for each monthly publication is supplemented by a 
semi-annual cumulative index for the preceding six months. 

Moreover, the grouping of decisions under such headings as ‘‘misconduct,”’ 
with citations to actual cases for each of the various alleged offenses which has 
been the subject of a decision under this general provision, such as ‘“‘absence,”’ 
makes it possible to ascertain the conclusions reached by any given State or by all 
State agencies as to the conditions under which absence has been held to be or not to 
be misconduct. 


Two Cases 


His grouping of decisions makes it possible to locate decisions on the same point 
‘Ties the same State; to compare them; and to study the differences in the facts 
involved in a decision. Two Wisconsin decisions will illustrate the difference be- 
tween absence from work under different conditions,—one set of facts was held to 
constitute misconduct; the other, not. 

In one Wisconsin case a worker was discharged who failed to report for work 
because he had been detained out of town on personal business not of such an emer- 
gency nature as to justify this failure to report. However, the worker phoned a 
friend next door and, without authority, arranged that the friend assume his duties 
until his arrival. A discharge under these conditions was held to have been a dis- 
charge for misconduct, for purposes of unemployment compensation, which would 
disqualify the worker from benefits for the required period. 

In another Wisconsin case an employee failed to report, but notified his em- 
ployer in advance that he was ill and would be unable to work. The employer, who 
did not believe the employee was ill, discharged him. After a hearing before an 
impartial tribunal, where the evidence disclosed that the employee had actually 
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been ill, the employee was held not to have been guilty of misconduct for the pur- 
poses of unemployment compensation, and eligible for benefits even though his 
employer had discharged him. 


Typical Decisions from Different States 


~ full text of typical decisions is quoted below in order to give a better idea of 
their content and interest to personnel managers. 


Failure to Wear Safety Shoes 


104—Wis. A 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission No. 37-A-17 
Decision of Appeal Tribunal 
1937 


The employer denied unemployment benefits, claiming that the employee was 
discharged for misconduct connected with his employment. The commission dep- 
uty’s initial determination sustained the employer's denial. The employee ap- 
pealed. 

The employer's benefit liability report and supporting letter alleged that the 
employee was discharged for refusing to purchase and wear safety shoes as required 
by a company rule, and for refusing to follow instructions. 

Based on the record and testimony in this case, the appeal tribunal makes the 
following 

Findings of Fact: During the early part of June 1936, the employer posted notice 
urging all employees in the cleaning room of the plant to purchase and wear safety 
shoes in order to reduce the number of injuries to the feet and toes from falling 
castings. 

On July 21 the company adopted a rule requiring all employees in the cleaning 
room where the employee worked to purchase and wear approved safety shoes by 
August 1. A copy of this rule was posted in a conspicuous place in the plant, and 
each employee was notified personally of its provisions by the foreman. 

The employee’s work was confined almost entirely to large castings weighing 
from 500 to 1000 pounds. He told the foreman that safety shoes would be inade- 
quate to protect him from injury in the event that a casting fell upon him. The 
foreman agreed. 

The employer did not insist that the employee wear safety shoes until the 
morning of September 2. On that day the foreman told the employee that he must 
wear safety shoes regardless of the type of work he was doing. The employee prom- 
ised that he would obtain and wear them by the following morning. However, on 
the same afternoon (September 2) the employee was discharged, before he had an 
Opportunity to purchase the shoes. Under these circumstances the employee's 
failure to wear safety shoes does not constitute misconduct. 
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The foreman who discharged the employee was hired by the company on July 
20. He was dissatisfied with the output of the plant and the lack of discipline that 
existed when he was placed in charge. He proceeded to enforce discipline more 
rigidly. He was particularly dissatisfied with the employee's output and would 
have discharged him even if he had complied with the safety shoe rule. At the time 
the employee was discharged the foreman stated, “‘I’ve put up with you long enough. 
You're no good on the welding.’’ There was no evidence that the employee's low 
rate of production was due to any misconduct on his part. 

The appeal tribunal therefore finds that the employee was not discharged for 
misconduct within the meaning of section 108.04 (4m) (a) of the statutes. 

Decision: The deputy’s initial determination is reversed. Benefits are allowed 
accordingly. 


Refusal to Accept Transfer 


379—Wis. A 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. No. 38-A-16 
Decision of Appeal Tribunal. 
January 1938. 
Section 108.04(6): Suitable employment. 

An employment in which the working conditions are substantially the 
same as in the claimant's former employment is suitable employment. 

Fear that an employment is injurious to health is not good cause for refus- 
ing to accept otherwise suitable employment if the type of work offered is 
not subject to any special hazards or occupational diseases and the employer 
has complied with all the regulations for safety and sanitation.! 


1 Syllabus supplied by the editor. 


The employer denied unemployment benefits, claiming that the employee re- 
fused to accept suitable employment when it was offered to her. The Commission 
deputy’s decision sustained the employer's denial. The employee appealed. 

Based on the record and testimony in this case the appeal tribunal makes the 
following 

Findings of Fact: The employee had worked in the bait division of the em- 
ployer’s plant and was laid off in calendar week 40 of 1937. She was offered a job 
in the employer's battery division in week 41. She refused it saying she didn’t like 
that type of work. Subsequently, the employee alleged her reason for refusing the 
job was that she felt it would be injurious to her health. 

The job offered was employment for which the employee was reasonably fitted, 
it was in the vicinity of her last employment, and would have given her wages in 
excess of her weekly benefit .rate. 

Working conditions in the battery division were substantially the same as those 
in the bait division where the employee formerly worked. The type of work 
offered was not subject to any special hazards or occupational diseases, and the 
employer had complied with all the regulations for safety and sanitation. 
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The appeal tribunal therefore finds that the employment was suitable and that 
good cause did not exist for the employee’s refusal to accept it, within the meaning 
of section 108.04 (6) of the statutes. 

Decision: The Commission deputy’s decision is affirmed. Benefits are denied 
accordingly. 

Affirmed, Wisconsin Industrial Commission, No. 38—C-8.? 


2 See 380—Wis. R, Benefit Series, U. C. I. S. 


Case Appealed 


380—Wis. R 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. No. 38-C-8 
Decision of the Commission. 
January 1938. 
Section 108-04(6): Suitable employment. 
Wisconsin Appeal Tribunal Case, No. 38—A—16, affirmed by the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission.! 


The employee petitioned the Commission for review of the appeal tribunal 
decision. The Commission has reviewed the evidence and finds that it supports the 
appeal tribunal's findings of fact. To the findings of the tribunal the Commission 
adds the following finding. 

The employee’s state of health was not such as to justify her in refusing the 
work offered, nor was it the reason for her refusal. 

Decision: The decision of the appeal tribunal is affirmed subject to the inclusion 
therein of the above finding. Benefits are denied accordingly.’ 


1 Syllabus supplied by the editor. 
2 See 379—Wis. A, Benefit Series, U. C. I. S. 


Where Health Injured 


s0r—N.Y. A 

New York Department of Labor. 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 
Decision of Referee. 
May 26, 1938. 
Section 506: Refusal to accept an offer of employment. 

A claimant who leaves work after a few days’ trial because it affects her 
health adversely does not refuse to accept suitable employment. 


Summary of Testimony and Determination: The claimant, a typist and bookkeeper, 
registered on April 25 at the local office. On April 29 an order was received by the 
local office from a nearby laundry for a clerical worker in the office. The claimant 
was sent and was told by the employer on April 30 to report for work on May 2. 
She did so and continued working until 1 o'clock of May 6, a period of 43 days. 
The reason for her quitting was that the odors of chemicals, steam, and those 
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arising from the ironing of clothes disturbed her stomach and made her uncom- 
fortable. She noticed this effect upon her the first day, but quit when she could 
stand it no longer and after getting her mother’s permission to do so. She further 
testified that she has been under a doctor's care occasionally during the past 3 years 
for this condition, and she produced a medical certificate from the doctor taking 
care of her at present which stated that she was suffering from gastric disturbances. 
The claimant stated that although the working conditions in the office of the laun- 
dry were suitable, the duties of the job required her to go into the other parts of the 
laundry a number of times to check papers and tickets,‘and this affected her stom- 
ach, and she could not eat. 

The claimant appears to be a fairly well-educated, intelligent girl of 22. She 
evidenced a cooperative attitude with the local office and showed her good faith by 
reporting the fact that she could not remain on the job within a half hour after quit- 
ting. This was verified by the employment interviewer. 

The referee finds that under these circumstances, i.e., where an applicant quits a 
job to which she was referred, after 43 days of work there because of the fact that the 
work affects her health, the claimant is not disqualified from receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits because of such quitting. The claimant is entitled to benefits after 
the normal waiting period, if otherwise eligible. 

There is no refusal here to accept suitable employment, within the meaning and 
intent of our Law. 


Onerous Working Conditions 


526—N.H. A 
New Hampshire Bureau of Labor. No. 5-2370 
Unemployment Compensation Division. 
Decision of Appeal Tribunal. 


June 3, 1938. 
Section 4.A: Leaving work voluntarily. 

A claimant who quits because she is not permitted to take a vacation, is 
not compensated for either sick leave or overtime, is refused an increase in 
pay, and is about to be replaced as a result of her efforts to have the amount 
of overtime reduced, leaves work with good cause.’ 


1 Syllabus supplied by the editor. 


The employee stated on the initial claim that she was unemployed because she 
had left her last employment after an argument with the manager. The decision 
on claim imposed the penalty period for voluntarily leaving employment without 
good cause. The employee appealed from the decision on claim stating that there 
was sufficient cause for leaving. 

Based on the record and testimony in this case the appeal cribunal makes the 
following 

Findings of Fact: The employee had worked for the employer for 3 years and 
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during that time had been granted no vacation and was permitted no time off. The 
employee had been hired to work from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. with a 1-hour 
lunch period. During the entire 3 years it had been customary to require her to 
work after 5:00 p.m. almost every night. On many occasions she had worked as 
late as 6:30 or 7:00 p.m. No overtime was paid on these occasions. 

During the time this employee was employed by the last employer, she had been 
absent on account of sickness for approximately 43 days. Whenever she was absent 
from work, deductions were promptly made from her pay. In the month of January 
1938, while the truckmen’s strike was in progress in New Hampshire, she was 
employed only on Monday and Saturday of 1 week but received no pay for the 
work performed. 

This employee was unsuccessful in all her attempts to obtain any change in the 
amount of her remuneration, which had remained the same during her entire em- 
ployment. When objection was raised about the amount of time required, she 
learned that individuals were being interviewed with the understanding that if a 
suitable individual could be found, she would be discharged and replaced by such 
individual. 

Decision: This employee left work voluntarily with good cause. Penalty 
period is not to be imposed. Unanimous decision of the appeal tribunal. 


Value for Personnel Men 


ucH a compilation of decisions rendered under State unemployment compensation 
S laws should be of assistance to personnel managers in the preparation of separa- 
tion reports because it will enable them to determine for their own State whether a 
particular offense has been held to be misconduct, whether a particular grievance of 
an employee is good cause for voluntary leaving, etc. It should also be of assistance 
if it is desired to appeal a case, because it will be possible to ascertain the decisions 
reached by the local State agency, as well as by other agencies, under similar situa- 
tions and the reasoning developed in these decisions. 








A Study of the Principles of Merit and Seniority 
found Operative in Promotion, Demotion and 
Termination Policies as Applied to Field Workers 
in Seventeen Oil Companies in California. 


Merit and 
Seniority 


By Donatp Kart LivincsTton 
Hermosa Beach, Cal. 


1L workers and managements of oil companies have been much concerned 
with the principles of merit and seniority in promotion, demotion, and 
termination policies, particularly when they realized the importance of 
maintaining an efficient working force with a minimum of human waste. If 
merit is to be the governing principle, security of the working force will be sacrificed. 
If seniority is to be the governing principle, incentive and efficiency of the working 
force will be destroyed. Thus, it is essential that proper consideration be given to 
both merit and seniority and principles in promotion, demotion and termination 
policies. 
Where an over emphasis, and/or exercise of either of the above mentioned 
principles exist, there are flagrant employee grievances which are brought in the 
form of charges of favoritism and discrimination by the workers. 


Methods of Survey 


EW surveys of actual company policies and practices have been made. It be- 
| sat necessary, therefore, to gather data by three methods: first, personal 
contact with personnel representatives of several oil companies; second, published 
rules and regulations governing working conditions of the large oil companies; 
and third, letters and questionnaires specifically designed to meet the needs of this 
survey, sent to all seventeen oil companies. 

The data compiled and herein presented are in accordance with the considera- 
tion that neither the names of the oil companies nor the officers submitting the 
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data would be revealed. Each oil company is given an alphabetic letter in order to 
obscure their identities and maintain a distinction between companies. 


Written Policies in Large Companies 


ost all of the larger oil companies have written policies covering promotion, 
M demotion, and layoff of workers, whereas, many of the smaller oil companies 
do not have written policies covering these matters. The advantages of published 
policies are as follows: (1) they furnish foremen and immediate supervisors, who 
are the front line of the management, something definite to go by; (2) they permit 
greater uniformity of application of policies; (3) they relieve the foremen and 
immediate supervisors in many instances of the responsibility of interpreting and 
applying unwritten. policies. 


Few in Small Companies 


EW smaller oil companies have written policies in these matters. They place 
F much reliance upon being closer to the workers than managements of larger com- 
panies are to their workers. Thus the smaller companies allow the foremen to 
exercise individual consideration in the selection of workers for promotion, demo- 
tion and layoff. The standard of this personnel practice, namely, the practice of 
allowing the foremen or immediate supervisors to exercise the principle of individual 
consideration without any written policy of the management, varies in direct rela- 
tion to their abilities to rate the workers under their immediate supervision im- 
partially and dispassionately. The nipping in the bud of small grievances 
aggregating around personnel transactions of oil workers, before they grow into 
festering sores, is predicated upon the principle of impartial and objective analysis 
of the workers in their “‘total situation’’, and their command of definite and specific 
knowledge of their department’s and company’s policies. 

A personnel manager of an oil company with approximately 650 workers reports 
that, in their organization, before there was a personnel department, or written 
policies, and when the foremen and immediate supervisors had the sole authority to 
hire, promote, and fire, that twenty per cent of their total workers were relatives, a 
greater per cent were personal friends. Besides this unfavorable situation the 
personnel relations problem was increased because great differences existed in the 
practice of each foreman in favored treatment of friends and relations, in employ- 
ment, promotion, demotion and layoff of workers. 

The way, therefore, to preclude or alleviate possible obstacles to better stand- 
ard of promotion, demotion, and layoff practices, is to provide policies in written 
form. Fundamental considerations in promotion, demotion and layoff should be 
stated briefly and clearly if written policies are to aid materially. 

To be sure, assurance of better character of personnel practices is not in the 
direction of comprehensive detailed description of rules and regulations attempting 
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to cover all personnel transactions in every conceivable situation. In fact, a large 
oil company in California which has attempted this technique, reports that more 
has been heard about seniority than ever before. Policies expressed in this matter 
hinder the foremen in making necessary immediate decisions, and fosters rigid and 
mechanical application of rules and regulations with a minimum of intelligence. 


Principles in Promotion 


wre balanced promotion policy provides a wise correlation of the principles 
of merit and length of service. Any insistence upon merit without recognition 
of past service in the same occupational field work is repugnant to security and 
efficiency of all, whereas only by a wise correlation of these two fundamental con- 
siderations and intelligent understanding of other factors can personnel practices 
be attained. 


Ranking of Promotion Factors 


iGHT of the seventeen oil companies complied with a questionnaire requesting 
E their ranking as to the six given promotion factors in accordance with their 
relative importance. 

The following are arranged in order of their combined rankings: 


First: Merit, (Performance on a given job). 

Second: Competitive rating, (Comparative ranking with other workers 
performing the same work). 

Third: Seniority, (Length of service). 

Fourth: Approval of immediate superior, (Opinion of boss or foreman im- 
mediately above worker). 

Fifth: Case History, (Worker's experience, training and education previous 
to and during present employment). 

Sixth: Domestic responsibility, (Need of worker). 


Seniority 


O’ THE seventeen oil companies, only the following two companies favored the 
acceptance of seniority as the governing principle in promotion policy. 


Company B. 

. .. Company considers seniority as basis for personnel transactions 
with few exceptions. Seniority begins 30 days after date of employment 
and continuous service record not to exceed 10 years shall be used in 
promotion of properly qualified employees. Properly qualified em- 
ployees will be considered as established when an employee has accu- 
mulated 6 months service in that classification. 

Company J. 

... Promotion, in the Pipe Line Department, seniority is a hard and 
fast rule with few exceptions. In the Producing Department and Refining, 
seniority rule is used as far as practical (this seniority is mostly depart- 

mental). 
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Past experience of many oil companies with elaborate seniority plans have been 
unsatisfactory; these plans usually were the brain child of unions, employee associa- 
tions or a select group of men representing management and the workers. 

Elaborate seniority rules must be rigidly applied in order to be safe from charges 
of discrimination and favoritism by the workers and as a result, the operation of 
these plans in many instances proved unjust because they lacked flexibility, intelli- 
gent application of rules, etc. Again, seniority plans often fail to provide rules 
and regulations in every conceivable situation which, however, is necessary in order 
that immediate movement of personnel from one job to another may be made intra 
and inter-departmentally. 

Such plans have proved unsatisfactory from the standpoint that in most cases 
they have burdened the clerical workers with tremendous details, particularly in 
the demotion of one worker which may result in an endless retrogression. This 
method of handling the problem by elaborate seniority rules and regulations is most 
offensive to principles of fair play. It is as much to the interest and gain of the 
workers to see that efficient handling of personnel takes place, rather than a wasteful 
method, as it is the duty of the management to protect the security of the workers. 


Merit 


O’ THE seventeen oil companies surveyed, the following expressed promotion 
policies consider merit as the governing principle. 


Company A. 

.. . For the purpose of promotion merit is our prime requisite. We 
recognize however, the advantage of a stable and experienced working 
force and to this end we encourage continuous service by giving prefer- 
ence where possible, to older employees on point of service. 

Company E. 

. . . Performance in ability and efficiency is the dominating factor in 

promotion. 
Company D. 

...In filling vacancies in the various positions, first consideration 
should be given to the placement of qualified employees already in the 
service of the company. (The most important consideration is the opin- 
ion given by the immediate superior as to the worker's ability.) 

Company F. 

... First: Ability and efficiency. Second: When all other things are 

relatively equal, including ability and efficiency, then seniority. 
Company H. 

. .. In making promotions within the classifications of the employees 
to whom this agreement applied, the company considers first the quali- 
fications of the man for the job and for advancement, taking into account 
ability and efficiency, and secondly, length of service. 

Company U. 

... Promotion, exercise the principle of taking into account (a) 

ability, (b) accomplishment, and (c) length of service. 
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cumstances as bases for promotion. 
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Company G. 
. .. In a company the size of ours . . . . employees may continue in a 
position where they are capable of doing the work and have other men 
better qualified pass over them. 


All Factors 


F THE seventeen oil companies the following expressed promotion policies 
consider together merit, seniority and intelligent understanding of all cir- 
These policies attempt -to weigh properly all 


principles involved. 





Company I. 
... In making promotions, seniority is important and is one of the 
several factors given consideration. 
Company K. 
. . . We use seniority and merit in matters of promotion. 
Company L. 

...I have to advise that our ruling in this regard is quite flexible; 
seniority, commensurate with ability and efficiency shall prevail in all 
cases of promotion and filling vacancies. 

Company M. 

. . . We try to consider each man’s case thoroughly prior to promotion. 
We give careful consideration to seniority, believing that a man who has 
spent many years in our employ is certainly entitled to every consideration 
where advancement is concerned. At the same time, however, we 
judge the man’s ability, and try to maintain a high class organization, 
giving consideration to efficiency in work, education, possibilities which 
a man may have for advancement to positions of management, and all 
other phases. 

Company N. 

. . . Every case is handled on its own merits regardless of whether it is 
a promotion, transfer, demotion or layoff, and we try to see in every 
instance that the employee or employees involved, get the best possible 
deal. 

Company 0. 

... Generally speaking, we have no predetermined plan respecting 
seniority and merit in matters of promotion, demotion and layoffs of em- 
ployees, but we decide each case as it comes up in accordance with its own 
circumstances. 

Company P. 

. .. Promotions shall be based on qualifications, ability and seniority; 
in cases where there is any question between two men of equal qualifica- 
tions and ability, preference shall be given to the man having greatest 
seniority. 

Company C. 

...In making promotions of employees from one classification to 
another, it is the policy of the company to take into consideration the 
ability and efficiency of the respective employees involved, and their 
length of service with the company where such continuous service is not 
less than one year. 
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Summary Regarding Promotion Factors 


ie THE matter of promotion, seven oil companies with approximately 22,700 work- 
ers, considered merit as the governing principle; eight oil companies with ap- 
proximately 24,600 workers, considered merit, and seniority and took into considera- 
tion individual circumstances; and only two companies with approximately 6,000 
workers maintained a strict acceptance of seniority. Company B maintained a 
strict acceptance of seniority in promotion in all departments, and Company J 
upheld the same policy and practice with few exceptions throughout the Pipe 
Line Department, and in the Producing and Refining Departments, in so far as it was 
practical. 

All companies reserved the right to promote workers of outstanding abilities 
which actually proved the exceptions over and above the general practice. Work- 
ers of ten or more years of service were given preference, where practical to do so. 

Distribution of seventeen oil companies in accordance with their promotion 
policies, indicated the following balance with regard to merit, all factors and 
seniority. 


Merit All factors Seniority 
7 Companies 8 Companies 2 Companies 


22,800 Workers 24,600 Workers 6,000 Workers 
T i 24000 Workers 


Demotion Policies 











© pa workers who are least capable, or whose services have on occasions 
been questionable, are demoted first. However, if the performance of workers 
are relatively equal, then the workers with least seniority are demoted. 


Seniority 


ow demotion policy, the following oil companies favored seniority as 
the governing principle: 


Company B. 
. . . The company considers seniority as the basis for personnel transac- 
tions with few exceptions. 
Company J. 
. .. Demotion—seniority is a hard and fast rule with few exceptions 
(Pipe Line Department). 
Demotion—seniority rules as far as practical (Production Depart- 
ment). 
Demotion—seniority rules as far as practical (Refinery Depart- 
ment). 


Pertaining to promotion and demotion only two oil companies surveyed gave 
more importance to seniority than other factors. 
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Merit 


"ines demotion policy, the following oil companies favored merit as the 
governing principles: 


Company A. 

. . . During periods of curtailment merit is our prime requisite. How- 
ever, we give preference where possible to older employees in point of 
service. 

Company D. 

... Failure to qualify in positions to which employees have been 
classified should usually result in their dismissal from service. However, 
where circumstances warrant they may be demoted to a lower classification 
at the discretion of the Division Manager. The employee should be 
definitely informed he is being demoted, and that his salary is reduced to 
the basis of the lower classification. 

Company F. 

.. . First, ability and efficiency, and when all things being equal in- 

cluding ability and efficiency, then seniority. 
Company G. 

. . . Employees who are unable to perform the work assigned them are 
discharged rather than demoted. Of course, they may continue in a posi- 
tion where they are capable of doing the work and have other men better 
qualified pass over them. 

Company H. 

.. . In making promotions the company’s management will consider: 
firstly; the qualifications of the man for the job. Secondly; length of 
service. 

Company E. 
. . . Outstanding men are retained. 
Company U. 

. . . Demotions—exercise the principle of taking into account (a) 

ability, (b) accomplishment, and (c) length of service. 


All Factors 


W 71TH regard to demotion policy, the following oil companies took into con- 

sideration all principles, namely, merit and seniority, and intelligent under- 
standing of individual circumstances as bases for determining demotions. These 
policies balance the importance of all principles, giving proper consideration to 
each one. 


Company P. 

. . . In case of demotions where there is any question between two (2) 
men of equal qualifications and ability, preference shall be given to the 
man having seniority. 

Company C. 

. . . In making reductions in force, it is the policy of the company to 
take into consideration the ability and efficiency of the respective em- 
ployees involved and their length of service with the company where 
such continuous service is not less than one year. 
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Company I. 
. . . In making demotions, seniority is important and is one of several 
factors that is given consideration. 
Company K. 
. . . We use seniority and merit in matters of demotion. 
Company L. 

. . . Seniority, commensurate with ability and efficiency shall prevail 

in all cases of curtailment of forces and reduction in employment. 
Company N. 

. . . Every case is handled on its own merits and we try to see in every 
instance that the employee or employees involved get the best possible 
deal. 

Company O. 

. . . We have no predetermined plan in this respect but decide each case 

as it comes up in accordance with its own circumstances. 


Summary Regarding Demotion Factors 


ONSIDERING demotion policy, seven oil companies with approximately 22,700 
C workers considered merit as the governing principle; eight companies with 
24,600 workers considered merit commensurate with seniority and took into ac- 
count individual circumstances. Only two companies with approximately 6,000 
workers favored seniority as the governing principle. Company B maintained a 
strict acceptance of seniority in demotion policy, and Company J maintained the 
same policy and practice with few exceptions throughout the Pipe Line Department 
and in the Producing and Refining Departments so far as it was practical. 


Termination Policies 


URING periods of layoff there occur demotions of workers to the unskilled 
D classifications, who are selected by the operation of demotion policy. The 
demoted workers have less merit and seniority than those retained at higher classi- 
fications. 

Many termination policies enclose an additional policy, that if the terminated 
workers are reemployed within a specific time, their back seniority will be restored. 


Ranking of Termination Factors 


| Sioa of the seventeen oil companies complied with a questionnaire requesting 
their ranking the six given termination factors in accordance with their relative 


importance. 
The following termination factors are arranged in order of their combined 


ranking: 


First: Merit (performance on a given job). 

Second: Competitive rating (comparative ranking with other workers 
performing the same work). 

Third: Seniority (length of service). 
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Fourth: Approval of immediate superior (opinion of boss or foreman im- 
mediately above worker). 

Fifth: Case history (worker's experience, training and education previous 
to and during present employment). 

Sixth: Domestic responsibility (need of worker). 


Seniority 


i following oil companies favored seniority as the governing principle in 
termination policy: 


Company B. 

. . . Layoffs, company considers seniority as basic for terminations 

with few exceptions. 
Company D. 

. . . In releasing employees from the company’s service due to lack of 
work, consideration must in each instance be given to the individual’s 
length of service. It is the policy in reducing forces due to lack of work, 
to release first those who have been with the company the shortest period 
of time. 

Company E. 
. . . Company seniority is the dominating factor in terminations. 
Company F. 

. . . Terminations, first seniority, second ability and efficiency. Sen- 

iority is given more weight because of the human element involved. 
Company J. 

. . . Refinery Department, follows seniority rule as far as practicable 
in matters of terminations . . . . Pipe Line Department, have a hard and 
fast rule to terminate on a seniority rule basis, exceptions are very rare 
cases . . . Producing Department, follows seniority rule as far as practi- 
cable in matters of termination. 

Company N. 

. . . When layoffs have been necessary we have made it a point to lay 

off employees last hired. 
Company U. 

. . . Where ability and accomplishments are approximately equal, the 

employee with the shortest term of service shall be laid off. 


Merit 
ie TERMINATION policy, the following oil companies favor merit as the governing 
principle: 
Company A. 


. . . During periods of curtailment, merit is our prime requisite. We 
recognize, however, the advantage of a stable and experienced working 
force and to this end we encourage continuous service by giving preference 
where possible, to older employees in point of service. 

Company G. 

. . . Ina company the size of ours, we do not have layoffs of employees, 
avoiding this situation by contracting operations outside of the daily 
routine. Employees who are unable to perform the work assigned are 
discharged rather than demoted. 
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Company H. 

...In making layoffs .. . the company considers first the qualifica- 
tions of the man for the job and for advancement, taking into account 
ability and efficiency and secondly, length of service. In the event an 
employee is laid off through no fault of his own, he will not lose con- 
tinuity of service for purposes of promotion, demotion, layoffs and re- 
employment, if rehired by the company within one hundred eighty (180) 
days after his termination. 


All Factors 


HE following oil companies take into consideration all principles, namely, merit, 
seniority and intelligent understanding of individual circumstances as bases for 
These policies balance the im- 


certain case. 





Company C. 

. . . In making a reduction in force, it is the usual policy .. . to take 
into consideration the ability and efficiency of the respective employees 
involved, and their length of service with the company where such 
continuous service is not less than one year. 


Company I. 
. . . Layoffs and seniority are considered important factors. 
Company L. 
... Our ruling ...is quite flexible. Seniority, commensurate with 


ability and efficiency, shall prevail in all cases of curtailment of forces 
and reduction in employment. 
Company M. 

. . . Inasmuch as our corporation is relatively small, we have tried to 
keep accurate information relative to all our employees through our 
superintendents, foremen, etc., and we try to consider each man’s case 
seriously and thoroughly prior to layoff. We give careful consideration 
to seniority, believing that a man who has spent many years in our em- 
ploy is certainly entitled to every consideration where continuance of 
employment is concerned. At the same time, however, we judge the 
man’s ability and try to maintain a high-class organization, giving 
consideration to efficiency in work, education, possibilites which men 
may have for all other phases of work. 

Company O. 

... Generally speaking, we have no predetermined plan, but decide 

every Case as it comes up in accordance with its own circumstances. 
Company P. 

. . . Laying off will be at the discretion of the company with the under- 
standing that qualifications, ability and seniority will be given due 
consideration. Any employee who has completed more than six (6) 
months but less than one (1) year of continuous service whose services 
are discontinued for any reason, is reemployed within ninety (go) days, 
shall be considered a regular employee in point of service. Any em- 
ployee who has completed more than one (1) year of continuous service 
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whose services are discontinued for any reason, is reemployed within one 
hundred eighty (180) days, shall be considered a regular employee in 
point of service. 


Summary of Termination Factors 


N TERMINATION policy three oil companies with approximately 17,400 workers 
I considered merit as the governing principle. Six oil companies with approxi- 
mately 22,300 workers insisted upon equal consideration of merit, seniority, along 
with intelligent understanding of individual circumstances; and eight oil companies 
with approximately 13,700 workers insisted upon seniority as the governing prin- 
ciple. 

It is well to note that more oil companies favored the principle of seniority in 
termination policy rather than in promotion policy. In fact, more oil companies 
sustained the seniority principle than any other principle in termination policy. 
It appeared that most oil companies have a humanitarian respect of the workers 
during personnel transactions involving layoff. 

Distribution of seventeen oil companies, in accordance with their expressed 
termination policy about the point of equilibrium between merit and seniority 
were found to be: 











Merit All Factors Seniority 
3 Companies 6 Companies 8 Companies 
17,400 Workers 22,300 Workers 13,700. Workers 
4 | J 
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From a study made as a partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts in Economics at the University of Southern California. 




















English Wage Problems Involve: Persuading 
Workers to make Sacrifices, which They Will Not 
Do Unless Profiteering is Absent; Avoiding 
Rapid Rises in Prices, Leading to the “‘Vicious 
Wage-price Spiral’’ by a National Savings Plan; 
and Avoiding Wage Competition between Em- 
ployers. 


Wage Policies 
zn Wat-Time 


By J. Henry RicHARDSON 


Leeds University, 
Leeds, England 


HIs article is based upon the assumption that a major war like the present de- 
mands substantial sacrifices from all sections of the community. There is 
general willingness on the part of the workers to bear their share, both in the 

productive effort and in the sacrifices involved. In a very real sense sacrifices are 
inevitable. 

As the war proceeds there will be a growing shortage of those consumable goods 
which enter into the standard of living of the workers, both because of diminished 
amounts imported and especially because capital and labour must be diverted in such 
large quantities to the production of munitions and other war supplies. 


Everyone Must Sacrifice 


SSUMING that there is agreement upon the inevitability of substantial sacrifices 
A all round, the problem resolves itself into decisions about the most suitable 
methods. One preliminary condition is necessary if industrial peace is to be main- 
tained in war-time. 

The workers must be satisfied that the sacrifices they make will contribute to 
the national effort and not to increasing the profits of industry. It might be thought 
that this danger is removed by the excess profits tax and high income tax, but these 
would not in all cases be a sufficient guarantee. 


Money Wages and Real Wages 
= workers are interested in their money wages mainly as a means of purchasing 
goods and services and, especially in war-time, they are keenly interested in the 
retail prices of commodities and, more generally, in the cost of living. They are 
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as interested as other consumers in the adoption of measures to avoid a succession 
of rises in the price level, which would seriously depress their purchasing power. 

For this reason measures of price control attract them, and they also favour this 
method because it seems to offer a promise of preventing or greatly restricting prof- 
iteering. If, however, price control is to be effective it will need to be applied to 
a much wider range of commodities than at present, and should be based upon 
centralised action by the Government. Little reliance can be placed upon a system 
dependent upon complaints made by individual private consumers. 

The main wage questions before the country are, however: (2) What policy 
should be adopted in view of the fact that since the outbreak of war the cost of 
living has already risen by about 14 per cent? (2) In what ways should the wage- 
earners contribute out of their income to the national effort? Some solutions of the 
second problem are outside the field of wage policy, though they would obviously 
affect the workers’ standard of living. 


Wages and the Cost of Living 


F WAGES afe automatically adjusted by sliding scales to compensate fully for in- 
I creases in the cost of living the country would run the risk of generating a 
‘vicious spiral."’ There are various reasons why, in war-time, wage increases for 
all workpeople proportionate to the rise in the cost of living are impracticable or 
undesirable. All industries are not equally prosperous. 

It would be difficult for industries which have been severely hit by the war to 
grant such increases, whereas industries which are exceptionally active as a result of 
war-time demands could afford to pay them without difficulty. The full mainte- 
nance of the purchasing power of workers at a time of severe shortage of commodities 
would, unless an extensive savings policy among the workers was applied, lead 
to a rapid rise in prices and to the evils of inflation. 


Workers May Use Substitute Commodities 


R moderate increases in the cost of living, for example up to 20 or 25 per cent., 
Fi. is possible for larger numbers of workers to purchase commodities which have 
risen little in price in substitution for those which have risen considerably, and this 
can be done with little change in their standard of living. Allowing for the practi- 
cability of such changes, a rise in money wages of, say, 5 to 8 per cent. would, in 
war-time, be a reasonable compensation for a rise of 12 to 15 per cent. in the index 
number of cost of living. This is because the Ministry of Labour's cost of living 
index number is a measure of changes in the cost of an unchanged budget of com- 
modities; it makes no allowance for changes in the commodities consumed, or for 
the effects of such changes upon standards of living. 
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The Problem of Low-paid Workers 


N RECENT years considerable attention has been given to the standard of living of 
| sompnee workers, and estimates have been made of the amount of income necessary 
if poverty and privation are to be avoided. It is, of course, difficult to secure general 
agreement about the level at which the “‘poverty line’’ should be drawn. Never- 
theless rough approximations have been made which are of practical value. 

Enquiries into wage levels and standards of living show that considerable 
numbers of workers are living under conditions of poverty. The causes of this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs are various. Sometimes it is due to the worker’s own 
inefficiency or to unsatisfactory ways of spending the wage he receives. Often it 
has been due to unemployment or under-employment, especially where the worker 
is employed in an industry suffering from depression. Sickness is sometimes a 
cause. 

However, when allowance is made for all these factors there are many work- 
people in regular employment whose wages are not sufficient to provide an adequate 
minimum of necessaries if the number of dependents is considerable. In such cases 
poverty is caused by low wages and large families. 

Clearly such workers have no margin of income which would enable them, even 
under war-time conditions to suffer a diminution in their standard of living or to 
make a direct contribution, through savings, to the war effort. Only by maintain- 
ing or improving their standard of living can their efficiency be assured, and it is 
necessary to do this if they are to make a sustained effort in national production. 


Family Allowances 


or the lowest paid wage-earners it would seem desirable not only that general 
pe of living increases along the lines indicated above should be granted, but that 
a system of family allowances should be adopted. This system should be applied 
to wage-earners whose full-time weekly wages are below £3 a week. (Approxi- 
mately $12.00.) 

The allowances might be payable for all dependent children, or alternatively 
for all children after the first, and the total amount of the allowances together with 
the cost of living increase should represent a percentage addition to their wages at 
least equal to, and preferably should exceed, the percentage increase in the cost of 
living for workpeople with two or more children. 

This should, however, be subject to the qualification that as the wage ap- 
proached f3 the scale of family allowances should be diminished so as to avoid the 
anomaly that workpeople with large families earning a wage of less than £3 should 
receive more in wages and family allowances than workpeople, also with large 
families, whose wages were more than {3 a week, but to whom the family allowance 
system was not applied. 

The general principle underlying this system would be that no attempt should 
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be made to effect economies at the expense of the lowest paid wage-earners, but 
rather that poverty among this group should be diminished and their efficiency in- 
creased by such measures to raise their standard of living as are practicable in war- 
time. By limiting the application of the system to low-paid workers the prin- 
ciple that wages represent payment for work done would be maintained for all other 
categories of workpeople. 


National Savings by Workers 


AVINGS or other economies amongst wage-earners as a contribution to the na- 
S tional effort are largely limited to the higher paid groups. The greatest amounts 
could be afforded by workers whose wages are high and who have few or no de- 
pendents. Also those enjoying considerably increased earnings in munition factories, 
especially where several members of the family are working, would be in an ex- 
ceptionally good position to save. 

Already large sums are being saved by individual voluntary arrangements 
under the National Savings Scheme, and many factories have organised facilities 
for the accumulation of the worker's contributions and for the purchase of the Sav- 
ings Certificates. Large numbers of workers will no doubt retain their savings 
for use after the war. In this way they will avoid demanding consumers’ goods 
during the period of the war, and will thus diminish the risk of rising prices, and 
will enable resources of capital and labour to be diverted to the production of 
munitions. 

Such savings differ, as a contribution to the war effort, from the sacrifices 
demanded from the income tax payer, as the savings will be available for use by the 
workers after the war, whereas income tax payments represent a permanent loss of 
purchasing power to the taxpayer. 


Will They Be Sufficient? 


ROVIDED voluntary individual savings by the workers are made at a sufficiently 
Pp high rate no further steps need be taken to restrain their war-time consumption, 
though, for other reasons, it may become necessary for the Government to raise 
increased amounts from the workers by taxation, whether indirectly, for example 
by a sales tax, or directly by a wages tax. Also the rationing of particular com- 
modities, the supply of which is inadequate, must be maintained or extended. 

If, however, voluntary individual savings prove inadequate, further measures 
must be considered. The system of compulsory savings, or deferred wages, pro- 
posed by Mr. Keynes, is one method. A method intermediate between this and 
voluntary individual savings might, however, be tried. 

Firms in agreement with their workpeople could arrange for the amount of cost 
of living bonuses and increased war-time earnings, particularly from piece-work 
and overtime, to be paid partly in cash and partly in the form of savings certif- 
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icates. Also this system might be applied throughout various industries by collec- 
tive agreements between the employers’ organisations and trade unions. The system 
would thus be elastic, allowing for variation from industry toindustry. 

The family allowance principle could readily be introduced, so that workers 
with large families would receive more in cash and less in savings certificates than 
those with few or no dependents. Similarly the lower paid amongst the wage- 
earners to whom the system would be applied might receive more in cash and less 
in savings certificates than those with higher wages. 

It is understood that the scheme would apply mainly to workers whose wages 
were more than {3 a week, although workers somewhat below this level might be 
included if they had no dependents. 


Wage Competition between Employers 


NE Other war-time wage problem must be raised. There is considerable danger 
that shortage of labour, especially in munition work, may lead to competition 
between employers, higher wages being offered by some employers in order to 
induce workers to leave other firms. The cost of such additional wages would be 
passed on to the Government in calculating contract prices. Such competition 
is highly undesirable. 

It would contribute nothing to the national effort and would increase costs 
to the Government, as well as creating discontent amongst the general body of 
workers if they saw inflated wages being earned by some workers as a result of this 
process. As far as possible industrialists themselves should deal with this problem, 
but in addition the Government should take steps to prevent it by its system of cost 
control for work on Government contracts. 


Other Problems 


ITHIN the scope of this article it has been possible to deal only with certain 

V \ general problems of wage policy, and it is recognised that, in a more compre- 
hensive review, many other aspects would demand consideration. These include 
the fixing of piece-rates for new work, the determination of appropriate rates of 
pay in processes where there has been dilution of labour, and the special problems 
arising where large numbers of women have been brought into munition work. 
Published through the Courtesy of ‘Labour Management’’ the magazine of the Institute 
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Large Companies Do not Now Bring Personnel 
Men from Branch Plants into Head Office for 
Short Intensive Training Periods. Such a Pro- 
gram Might Aid in Ensuring Full Adoption of 
Main Company Policies in Scattered Plants, and 
thereby Improve Labor Relations in Them. 


Agriculture Department 
Trains Personnel Men 


By Prestey W. MELTON 


Fairfax, Virginia 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has some hundred-thousand 

"T empoyees of its own, and supervises about twice as many more who are paid 

by the C.C.C., the W.P.A., and the N.Y.A. There are personnel officers in 

the twenty-six bureaus and two-hundred regional offices. There is a central Office 
of Personnel. In this central office there are training representatives. | 

In order to improve the efficiency of the service, and the understanding between 

Head Office and field offices, and to aid in the introduction of new personnel methods, 

such as classification, the bureaus and regional offices send in to the central office in 

Washington personnel men for short periods (two to three months) of intensive 

practical training in all or some phases of government personnel administration. 


Personnel Knowledge Requirements Increasing 


HE United States Civil Service Commission, the United States Comptroller 
‘Teenais Office, and the United States Compensation Commission enforce laws 
that affect employees of the Federal Government. Their regulations are more 
detailed, more intricate, and more comprehensive than those affecting employees in 
industry, which are enforced by the Social Security Board, the United States Em- 
ployment Office, the Wage and Hour Division of the Labor Department, the National 
Labor Relations Board, and state compensation commissions. 

A personnel officer in a Government bureau must keep up to date on changing 
laws and regulations in order to keep the wheels of his bureau turning smoothly. 
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He also needs to know as much about the human-relations aspects of his job as 
does the personnel officer in industry. 


Content of Training 


HE content of the training depends on three variables: the employee's prior 
4 paeevomem the length of time he is detailed to the central office; and the job to 
which he will be assigned when he returns to the bureau. Of employees recently in 
training, one had had six years of personnel experience in a bureau with excellent 
personnel offices. Another had had seven years’ experience in a first-class personnel 
office in a private business but no experience in the Federal Government. 

Of two other employees recently in training, one has returned to a regional 
field station, in complete charge of a personnel office. He was given training in all 
phases of Government personnel administration. At the field sta'tion, where he has 
nobody to lean on, his reports and recommendations must be technically correct 
when they are sent in to Washington—otherwise they would have to be corrected 
and sent back. Lack of knowledge of administrative regulations on the part of 
field employees is a common source of delay in getting the work done in a Govern- 
ment bureau. 


Specialized Training 


A ANOTHER employee was to return to job-classification work in his bureau 
upon completion of the training, he was given intensive training in the Divi- 
sion of Classification, Planning and Surveys of the Office of Personnel, and the 
corresponding division of the Civil Service Commission. That was about all that 
he was given; he received some training in other phases of personnel administration, 
but not much. 

Bureau and regional personnel offices are comparatively small, their work load 
is heavy, and it is not possible to detail an employee for training that he cannot 
apply immediately on his return to his regular job. Skill or knowledge is retained 
better if it is put to use as soon as it is taught, and the best time for training is just 
before or just after the employee is given a new assignment. Training in the broader 
aspects of personnel administration for the classification investigator must wait until 
the employee is given a job where he will use it. 


How Training Given 


o mucH for the subject matter. Now, as to the training method: the employee 
S on detail is kept under the general supervision of the training office, but the 
actual training is given almost entirely by the supervisory staff of the Office of 
Personnel. The employee is given no textbook and no written material of any 
kind other than a list of questions he is expected to answer and use as a basis for a 
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reference handbook. Division chiefs in the Office of Personnel are responsible for 
checking the accuracy and completeness of the reference book. 

During five days of each week, the employee on detail works under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor to whom he is assigned, doing the regular work of the section. 
He makes about the same mistakes that he would make if he were working in a field 
personnel office in San Francisco or Minneapolis. The supervisor shows him how to 
do the work and corrects his errors. 

The learning process is more rapid and better organized, and the mistakes he 
makes do not interfere with operations as would be the case if he were trained by 
trial and error as a part of his regular job in a field office with little or no supervision. 
The essence of the training is to have the employee make all his mistakes on his 
training assignment, so that he will avoid the same mistakes on his regular job. 
The experienced, competent supervisors of the central Office of Personnel make the 
best possible instructors, provided the training officer shares the responsibility. 


Duties of Training Office Man 


HERE does the training office representative come into the picture? He makes 
V \ schedules and checks up occasionally to see that pseudo-training methods are 
not used. Sorting finger-print cards or other routine clerical work takes the em- 
ployee off the supervisor's hands, but does not help him absorb much knowledge 
about personnel administration. The check-up may find the employee at a desk 
in a corner reading a book on personnel administration prescribed by the supervisor. 
There is little profit in bringing an employee all the way from Spokane to Wash- 
ington to read any kind of a book. 

Sometimes the training officer will find the student pretty well worn out by a 
two-hour monologue from a supervisor. Just talking about swimming or personnel 
administration never develops much skill on the part of the learner in either field. 
Training properly given takes up much of the busy supervisor's time, but the 
supervisor learns to regard the training as an investment that will pay dividends, in. 
the form of increased bureau personnel office efficiency, when the employee returns 
to his regular job. 

Group Training 

ATURDAY mornings are reserved for group training. The employees on detail 
S from bureau personnel offices are brought together with several other students 
on training assignments of one kind or other in the Office of Personnel. The group 
conference gives them an opportunity to discuss their problems with each other and 
with supervisory employees in the Office of Personnel, the Civil Service Commission, 
and other Government agencies. There follows an illustration of an assignment 
for Saturday morning discussion: 


‘The name of an employee in the Soil Conservation Service, located in 
Texas, was drawn for jury duty in a Federal Court. Overriding the pro- 
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tests of the employee, the Judge compelled the employee to serve on the 
jury for two weeks. How would you handle the matter of leave and pay? 
Give citations.” 


Since special legislation and regulations control the conditions under which a 
Government employee serves on a jury, the problem requires considerable study. A 
full-time employee cannot receive additional compensation for services to another 
Government agency—in this case, a Federal Court. The employing agency cannot 
pay the employee while he is absent from work, except when he is on annual leave, 
and the employee cannot take annual leave without prior permission. The person- 
nel officer of a Government bureau must be as well informed on these technical 
matters, as is a personnel officer of industry about the regulations of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


Final Examination—a Survey 


FTER completing his training in the Department’s Office of Personnel, the 
A employee visits a nearby regional personnel office of one of the bureaus, makes 
a survey of current practices, and recommends changes. His report is a final examina- 
tion of his ability to apply what he has learned on the job. The purpose of the 
training is to help the employee acquire the skill and knowledge that he will need 
to solve the problems he encounters in his everyday work. In each office he visits, 
he learns about objectives, policies, procedure, facilities, organization, and super- 
visory personnel. The questions the employee uses as a basis for his visit to a re- 
gional personnel office follows: 


Survey of Field Office Problems 


FIELD CLASSIFICATION PROBLEMS 


. Is there a staff man responsible for job classification? 

. Do organization charts show clearly lines of authority? 

. Are there cases of divided authority and responsibility? 

. Do employees, supervisors, and executives know precisely their lines of 
authority and responsibility? 

. Are staff and line jobs clearly differentiated? 

. Are job descriptions accurate, complete, and concise? 

. Are wage levels properly adjusted to the value of the work performed? 

. Are there makeshifts and evasions in the classification of jobs? 

. Are there adequate records and other facilities for classification analysis? 


EMPLOYMENT AND RECRUITING PROBLEMS 


1. Is a staff man given responsibility for employment activities? 
. Does appointment machinery operate effectively and rapidly? 
. Are the minimum qualification standards of the Personnel Clasification 
Board maintained? 
4. Are estimates of future personnel requirements made periodically? 
5. Is close relationship maintained with the Civil Service Commission, 
local offices, other government agencies, universities, and other sources 
of applicants? 
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. Are interviewing procedure and facilities adequate? 
. Is the application file classified and kept up to date? 


Is pfoper attention given to probationary reports? 


PROMOTION AND SEPARATION PROBLEMS 


. Are vacancies usually filled by promotion or transfer? 
. Are employment records adequate and properly filed for statistical and 


placement use? 


. Are efficiency reports used for placement purposes? 

. Do supervisors and executives develop understudies? 

. Are separations made tactfully? 

. Are separation records analyzed and the analyses used in placement work? 
. Are the employees generally qualified to do the work to which they are 


assigned? 


TRAINING PROBLEMS 


. Is there a staff man responsible for training activities? 
. Is the training carried on by supervisory staffs, directly by instructors 


from the personnel offices, or by outside agencies? 


. Is the training program well-balanced—including employees of all ranks? 
. Is the training given on the job, by round-table discussion, or by lectures 


or manuals? 


. Is training limited to specific instruction in the employee’s immediate 


job or the job to which he is about to be assigned? 


. Are training programs given on Government time and at Government 


expense? 


. Are employees advised on the selection of correspondence and evening 


study courses? 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


. Is there a staff man responsible for employee relations? 

. Are employee recreational and social activities encouraged? 

. Are employee clubs, unions, and other organizations encouraged? 

. Is there recognized procedure by which employees or employee repre- 


sentatives can bring grievances directly to the attention of ranking 
executives? 


. Are donations held to a reasonable minimum? 
. Is there a reasonable hospitalization plan in operation? 


7. Are there employee savings and loan associations? 
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WORKING CONDITIONS AND SArETY PROBLEMS 


. Is there a staff man responsible for safety or working conditions? 
. Do records show more than a reasonable amount of overtime? 
. Are provisions made for avoiding, so far as possible, inconvenient hours 


of duty? 


. Are annual and sick leave regulations reasonable? 

. Do records show an unreasonable number of absences from work? 

. Is emergency and first-aid equipment adequate? 

. Is proper attention given to safety devices, instructions, and records? 
. Are employee facilities—lunchrooms, restrooms, lockers—adequate? 
. Are working quarters healthful and comfortable? 








A Man from Oklahoma, whose Business has 
Grown from 60 to 1200 Employees in the Last 15 
Years, and is Thinking of Setting up a Personnel 
Department, Recently Asked What such a De- 
partment Would Do. 


Personnel Work 
jor 1000 Employees 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa? 


HE main divisions of personnel work, in a small or medium sized office or 
"T ‘oosincs are: 
Employment, transfers, promotions, separations. 
Employee records. 
Personnel policies. 
Salary administration and hours of work. 
Training and education. 
Employee relations. 
Economic security. 


Health. 
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Employment, Transfers, Promotions, Separations 


His is the very heart of the personnel job, and certainly the most important 

function. The young people hired today will be the supervisors and officers of 
tomorrow. There are all kinds of ideas about how to hire. For example, there is 
the old-timor who says, “‘On Mondays I turns down all men with white collars; 
on Tuesdays all men with black eyes; on Wednesdays all men with blue eyes; red- 
headed I never hires, and there do be days when I hires only every tenth man.”’ 

When we first began to consider better ways to hire better employees, we looked 
around to see whether there was some way of finding out things about people that we 
could not tell by just talking to them. We commonly think of scientific and 
engineering methods, involving experiment and exact measurement, as responsible 
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for our technical advances in industry. Was it likely that pscyhological methods, 
the only corresponding ones in learning about human beings had advanced to the 
stage where we could use them to help in hiring? 

It seemed possible, so we experimented with them. There were many en- 
thusiasms and disappointments in the early years of trying to use psychological 
methods, but now after five years experience we feel that we have learnt how, and 
are certain that now we cannot do without psychological tests in employment work. 

It took us time to learn how tg use them satisfactorily and, of course, they can- 
not be used alone; that is, test scores unaided do not tell whether to employ a 
person or not. They do, however, give important information which cannot be 
obtained in any other. way and as a result of our experience we can say confidently 
that to do the best employment job it is necessary to use tests. Because of the 
difficulty in using them satisfactorily it takes a good deal of time and experience 
and study. It is unfortunately not just a matter of common sense. 


When Promotions from Below 


W 7 HEN it comes to promotions and transfers, test information helps the decision 

a great deal. Promotions are made from men already in junior positions. 
Consequently we have to exercise great care in employing beginners, because if we 
don’t get some good ones in the crop, we won't have any who can be promoted 
satisfactorily. Then we would have to hire outside. 

While it is not necessary to require that every department receive the approval 
of the Personnel Department before transfers, promotions and separations are made, 
it is an important factor of safety if this is done. The way to accomplish the result 
is to have a Personnel Department so competent, and so much “‘on the job,”’ that it 
helps the other departments so much that they do not attempt these things without 
the help of Personnel. Of course, in employment the best policy by all means is to 
require Personnel to approve new candidates. 

This comes about naturally by having Personnel make the selection in the first 
place, and submit the candidates to the department where the position is open. If 
this is not done, there is little point in having a Personnel Department. However, 
this places on Personnel a heavy responsibility for good selection. 


How Much Employment 


_— GIVE you an idea of how much employment we do, we have in the last few 
years employed the following number of persons to maintain our total staff of 
nearly 1200: 








EMPLOYED TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED PERMANENTLY TOTAL 
1937 113 124 237 
1938 87 100 187 
1939 | 81 | 81 162 
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These 162 new employees were selected from a total of 2454 new applicants and 
they came from the following sources: 


From customers and employees 
Applied on own initiative 

From fee-paying agencies 

From schools and non-fee agencies 
Re-employment of former employees 


Of the 2454 applicants for jobs, nearly 2000 were not hired because of inade- 
quate or not suitable experience, too young or too old for available jobs, etc. The 
essential facts about the persons were obtained in one or more interviews. 


Public Relations Problem 


— hundred and fifty-eight looked as if they might suit our requirements. So 
we gave them psychological and job tests to check up on the facts about these 
persons, which we felt might not have come out in the interviews. Finally we 
hired about one third of them. This indicates a suitable and economical use of 
psychological testing. 

It will be noted that we finally employed in the company, only one out of every 
fifteen applicants for a job. Dealing with the other fourteen, in a proper manner, 
is also one of the most important jobs of a personnel department. It requires much 
patience, sincerity and courtesy to ensure that they do not go away from the employ- 
ment office with a bad impression of the company, and an embittered view of life. 


Employee Records 


W 7 = HAVE had only one record of any importance requiring attention to keep 

it up to date. This is a simple Kardex card 6” x 8” in size, on which are 
recorded the important facts regarding an employee. Much of this is taken from 
the original application blank and the remainder represents Changes in Status such 
as new address, transfer to another department, as they occur, etc. 

We have recently developed a new record which, however, is not complicated, 
and which does not entail any duplication of information. This we call the ‘‘quali- 
fication card.’’ Along the top of the card is a series of numbers on which are placed 
colored tabs. These indicate different types of qualifications such as Experience in 
various departments on certain machines, differences in Education, Test Scores, and 
soon. The color of the tab indicates the degree of each quality or qualification. 
Thus college education has a red tab, part college pink, high school green, and 
so on, and this color scheme is repeated for all the other qualifications. As you can 
imagine, a card with all red tabs would represent a person of extremely high 
qualifications. 

The only information entered on these cards besides the location of the tabs is 
a record of the reports of employees’ performance on the job. These are entered on 
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successive lines as they are received. The cards are filed according to date of birth, 
in order that when an employee of a particular type is being sought, a limited number 
of cards can be picked from those of men of the right age and qualification. Cards 
for women are kept in the same manner, but they are filed in a separate cabinet. 

The original application blank, and copies of the forms showing changes in 
status, are filed together in a loose-leaf file, and these three records are about all 
the information we need for any employee. As interviews or reports are received 
on an employee, they are placed in this loose-leaf file. In setting up these records 
we have been careful to avoid unnecessary ones and to eliminate duplication. We 
find after six years experience that they work very well. 


Personnel Policies 


N IMPORTANT part of the work of the Personnel Officer is helping in the deter- 
A mination of policies, and their reduction to writing. This is something which 
usually takes place in piecemeal fashion as the problems arise. In our case we have 
reduced to writing about 20 policies in the course of about two years. They relate 
to such matters as Vacations, Financial Assistance to Employees, Separation Allow- 
ances, and so on. 

We believe that policies which are definite should be put in writing so that the 
employees know exactly where they stand. The Personnel Department has made 
these policies available to the employee magazine from time to time through articles 
written in a popular style. The editors of the magazine have been glad to get them, 
and they seem to have proved of interest to employees. 

We have as yet no handbook containing all these policies, but at some future 
date we shall probably have one. 


Salary Administration and Hours of Work 


vERY employee expects to be properly paid for his work. Realizing this, we 
EK have given unusual attention to the problem. During the past six years we 
have used several different methods, the latest one being known as the Factor Com- 
parison Method, which was installed in 1938. This gives us a very satisfactory and, 
we think, accurate basis for determining the proper salary for each position. Each 
job has been assigned to one of 21 different salary classes, each of which carries a 
definite minimum salary and an equally definite maximum. Every employee, there- 
fore, is paid a salary between the minimum and maximum, which is appropriate to 
the importance of his position as determined by careful study. 

In order to gain the valuable assistance of the operating departments, and also 
to secure the good will of those departments, the work has been done under the 
supervision of a committee of five senior operating officers. The detail work was 
done by the Personnel Department, but all job values were submitted to the com- 
mittee before being put into force. 
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Individual salaries are adjusted by discussion between the department heads 
and the Personnel Department. Of course no salary can be increased beyond the 
maximum of the salary grade to which it has been assigned, and likewise the busi- 
ness does not pay less than the minimum. Within these limits it is the privilege 
of the department to make its recommendations. 

This plan of classifying salaries not only makes it possible to deal fairly with 
employees but also enables the company to obtain better control over its salary costs. 
Salary classification is therefore one of the most important aspects of personnel work. 
It is also very difficult, requiring a high degree of skill and considerable knowledge 
of salary classification methods. 


Wages and Hours Act 


N CONNECTION with salary analysis, the hours of work are a matter of concern to 
I the Personnel Department. In some companies great care is exercised to see that 
employees work standard hours, neither more nor less. Many companies, long 
before the Wage and Hour Act was passed, required departments to obtain written 
approval before permitting men to work overtime. This was true of salaried 
employees as well as of hourly rate employees, and was a practice followed by many 
large companies in spite of the fact that they did not pay extra for overtime work. 

It was, however, desirable to regulate hours and prevent some departments 
working short hours and others very long hours. Such a policy is objectionable 
and a source of employee dissatisfaction. Since the Wage and Hours Act was passed, 
it has become essential that somebody keep track of the hours worked by salaried 
as well as by hourly rate employees, in order to avoid the unnecessary payment of 
overtime. This is a function which usually belongs with the Personnel Department 
and involves watching the time records. 


Training and Education 


His is another important division of the Personnel Department work. There are 
T a wide variety of courses especially suitable for the younger employee. There 
are courses in accounting, commercial law, credit analysis, economics, and many 
other subjects. Our Personnel Department consults with every employee, who 
thinks he would like to take these courses and helps in his choice. 

It is the company’s policy to refund the tuition cost of such courses, provided 
the employee completes them satisfactorily. In the past there was a great deal of 
indiscriminate and unwise choise of courses, but under the present method few em- 
ployees fail to complete their courses satisfactorily. They seem to appreciate the 
opportunity to discuss their educational problems. 

A number of other aspects of training have been handled.: One of these has been 
instruction in adding machine operation, classes being held for 45 minutes, three 
times a week for the messenger boys. A number of boys have also been studying 
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typewriting, inasmuch as we have a number of positions which require men who 
can type. Other training programs probably should be undertaken, but we have 
not as yet been able to inaugurate them. One of these is a training course for junior 
supervisors, and for selected employees who are being considered for promotion to 
supervisory positions. Courses of this kind are usually given in industrial com- 
panies and they would probably be of service in offices. 


Employee Relations 


T is our policy, when an employee has a grievance, to discuss it fully with him 
at once, and to adjust it immediately. It is our belief that only in this way can 
employee morale be preserved. Since the advent of the Wage and Hour Law, we 
have had a number of complaints bearing on that subject, and have in each case met 
them promptly by discussing and adjusting the grievance. 

The Personnel Department also serves as a place of inquiry for employees. 
Many questions on which employees wish information are answered here. Among 
these are questions relating to promotion or transfer, in addition to the education 
counselling which has already been discussed. Financial troubles also bring a good 
many employees to the Personnel Department, often because they do not wish to 
discuss problems of this sort with supervisors. 

Another place where contact is made with employees on a favorable basis is 
through the company employee magazine. One of my assistants is skilled in work 
of this kind and was invited to become a member of the editorial staff. This permits 
her to obtain information on company policy, which is prepared in a form interesting 
to employees, and is submitted to the editorial board. Her work has been an impor- 
tant contribution to the improvement of the paper and employees seem interested. 
This is done, however, with no attempt to dominate the editorial policy of the paper. 


Economic Security 


W y= PROVIDE continuance of salary in the case of sick absence, following the 
policy that employees may be absent, within the discretion of the department 
head, up to a maximum of one week for each year of service but not exceeding seven 
weeks in all. When the deadline is reached, the case of the employee who is absent 
because of sickness is reviewed carefully with the department head, and presented 
to the Council for discussion and for extension of sick leave, or for other action. 
The company policy in this respect is rather liberal and there is no cost attached, 
so far as the employee is concerned, in receiving sick benefits. The company pro- 
vides life insurance without cost to the employee in the amount of one year’s salary, 
and the records and relationships with the insurance company are maintained by the 
Personnel Department. 
Provision for retirement has not been made formally, but the Personnel Depart- 
ment has given a great deal of study to it in the last three or four years. A plan has 
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been prepared which is ready for adoption whenever business conditions permit the 
company to undertake the expense. 


Health 


W 7 # HAVE a Registered Nurse and a well-equipped dispensary and women’s rest- 

room, where all who have accidents or minor ailments can be cared for. The 
company calls on the services of a doctor when emergencies require it, and for health 
inspection in extreme cases. The nurse also visits the homes of employees who are 
absent because of sickness. For example, in 1939 our nurse treated 2940 cases, of 
which 102 were accidents, and made no less than 248 visits to employees who were 
sick. Our records indicate that attentiveness, by the nurse to cases of sickness, has 
had the effect of cutting down the amount of sick absence. 

These eight divisions of the work of the Personnel Department give you a gen- 
eral idea of the personnel job. There is one final element of the personnel job not 
mentioned. Without it the best personnel man is ineffective. Some people call it 
“‘salesmanship.”’ That is, the personnel man must not only do good work, but he 
must convince the rest of the organization that what he is doing is the right thing. 
He must sell himself and his policies. 

Perhaps indoctrination is a better word than salesmanship, because it means 
impregnating the thinking of the rest of the organization so thoroughly that, after 
a time they do not question the soundness of personnel policies and methods, whereas 
selling is usually regarded as a one-time operation. The personnel job certainly 
cannot be put over by a single sales effort. There must be constant indoctrination 
of the organization so that there is a complete understanding of personnel policies 
and methods, and a willingness to act accordingly. 

Thus personnel work not only must be well done, but it must also be well sold. 
































All Employees Constantly Rate their Supervisors, 
when They Get Together in Groups to Discuss 
Their Work and Their Grievances, Formally or 
Informally. Companies Have not yet Devised 
Ways of Finding out These Ratings, though the 
Information would be Most Valuable. 


Rating of Supervisors 
by Subordinates 


By Isapore J. MeLsHER AND IRvING WEINSTOCK 
New York, N. Y. 


efficiency of employees. All methods, heretofore, have operated on the prin- 

ciple of ratings from above, i.e. supervisors rating subordinates, down through 
the entire hierarchy of authority. It is proposed here to present a possible scheme 
of having supervisors rated by subordinates. 


T« customary objective of all rating schemes has been to obtain an index of 


Advantages of Employees Rating Supervisors 


HE advantages of such a rating method would be: 

T It is axiomatic that in any rating method, all other factors being equal, the 
greater the number of raters, the more reliable will the final rating be. 

Subordinates are often in a better position and have more opportunity, through 
constant contact, to judge their supervisors. The relationship of the supervisor to 
his superior is generally a more limited one, in that the latter is most likely to see 
the former on his best behaviour. 

Mutual ratings between supervisor and subordinates should promote sympathy 
and understanding for each others problems. By allowing a general participation 
in office government, employees are given a sense of belonging. 

It should produce a more efficient supervisor. The knowledge that he is being 
evaluated by his subordinates, as well as his own superiors, should cause him to be 
more alert and more receptive to criticism. 

This method, when supplemented by the usual method of rating from above, 
will give a more rounded picture. 
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This ‘“worm’s-eye”’ rating method may serve as a check on a supervisor's rating. 
If a wide variance is obtained, it would indicate the need for further study. 


Disadvantages of Scheme 


i disadvantages of this scheme might be: 

Supervisors might attempt to curry favor with subordinates by relaxing 
standards, and refraining from necessary criticisms, thus bringing about a break- 
down in office morale. 

Supervisors, for fear of getting low ratings themselves, may make their ratings 
spuriously high. 

As ratings are anonymous, no appeal is allowable and there is no possibility of 
review. Subordinates with real or fancied grievances may find this a means for 
“getting even.”’ 

As an experiment, this method of rating was tried out in a fairly large office. 
The unit is headed by a Grade 4 Clerk who supervises 2 Senior Clerks, 4 Grade 
2 Clerks, 10 Junior Clerks and 4 Junior Stenographers. The hierarchy of authority 
and supervision may be presented schematically as: 


Ficure | 


Clerk Grade 4 
Sr. Clerk Sr. Clerk 
Gr.2Clk. Gr.2Clk. Gr.2Clk. Gr. 2 Clk. 
10 Junior Clerks and 4 Jr. Stenographers 


Because of the nature of the work, the direct supervision of the Grade 4 Clerk 
extends throughout the entire unit hierarchy. Although the unit supervisor dele- 
gates some authority to his immediate subordinates, who, in turn, exercise some 
supervision, he maintains constant and intimate contact with every member of his 
unit. Therefore, every individual within the unit is in a position to form a valid 
opinion of the unit supervisor, the Grade 4 Clerk. 

Due to the experimental nature of the plan, it was decided not to obtain ratings 
for each level of authority. As a preliminary step toward putting the plan into 
effect, a training meeting was called. The method of rating was explained in detail. 
It was made clear to the group that as the ratings were to be anonymous, they should 
be frank and objective (no hint as to the experimental nature of the plan was given 
to the group). The group was especially cautioned against comparing ratings 
amongst themselves. 

At the conclusion of the instructions, rating sheets were passed out and 10 
minutes was allowed for recording scores. Figure II shows the rating scale used. 
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RATING OF SUPERVISORS BY SUBORDINATES 


Ficure II 


Evaluation Form for Supervisor 
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I. Administrative Ability Score 
» Meee OO INE IEEE... . 05 5 5 nw. ee eevee sincuen 
ces occas teaeee nae ennneed 
Makes good decisions quickly......................4. 
Actively participates in work of unit................. 
Ability to train and improve subordinates............. 
. Inspires team-work and cooperation amongst subordi- 

EE er ere eee TCS wpe an 
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Il. Relationship to Staff 

1. Doesn't display unreasonable or unnecessary authority.. ........ 
. Defends subordinates against unjust criticism.......... 
. Attempts to resolve employee grievances.............. 
. Amenable to criticisms and receptive to suggestions... . 
. Same © wey OECe BONNIER... . « «550s concn cee sennss 
. Abstains from ‘‘nagging’’ or “‘snooping’’.............. 
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In the above rating scheme, the qualities listed and described are to be 
judged on a scale of five (5) points. If you believe that the person.being 
rated is outstanding in that quality, or has a very marked degree of excel- 
lence in that quality, you are to rate him five (5); if you believe that the 
person being rated exhibits marked inferiority in that quality you must 
rate him one (1). In the same way, intermediate degrees of excellence 
should be rated accordingly. 

Rate Every Item. Be as objective as possible. 

Do not discuss or compare your rating with your fellow employees. 


The distribution of rating scores obtained is given below. 


Range of No. of Employees 
Rating Scores Rating Supervisor so. 


26-30 I 
31-35 I 
36-40 3 
41-45 3 
46-50 5 
51-55 4 
55-60 3 
si veenxcees 46. 


Inasmuch as the authors were not interested in the scores per se but, rather, in 
the distribution and the consequent inferences which might be drawn from it, several 
facts became immediately apparent: | 
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1. Although the entire range of scores is from 26 to the maximum of 60, the 
inter-quartile range shows a good consistency, ranging from 41 through 
53: 

2. The wide range of scores indicates the probability that an honest evalua- 
tion was generally obtained. 

3. The two perfect scores of 60 and possibly, the one almost perfect score of 
58 would seem to indicate a possible inherent defect in a rating scheme 
of this type, i.e. some individuals in subordinate f us seem to be 
incapable of making quantitative discriminations of their superiors. 


The purpose was to indicate a method whereby supervisors may be rated by sub- 
ordinates, to point out the possible advantages and disadvantages, and to give an 
account of a situation in which such a plan was tried out. 

The results obtained in this particular instance can certainly not be considered 
conclusive; the group, although large for a rating purpose, was still too small for 
making elaborate statistical studies; no rigid experimental techniques were at- 
tempted. The authors hope that they may have the opportunity to make a more 
extended study in the near future. 


Meanwhile, the authors believe that the disadvantages are not insuperable, nor, 
indeed, are they as great as they first appeared: 


a. The supervisor might attempt to curry favor with subordinates. 

b. Inasmuch as ratings by the subordinates are anonymous, there is nothing 
to prevent an honest evaluation, no matter how ingratiating the super- 
visor attempts to be. Further, if the supervisor becomes too sup- 
pliant, an honest evaluation would reflect this fact. 

c. Supervisors, aware that they are being rated from above as well, will 
realize the inadvisability of being too pliant, as the resultant damage 
to office morale will have an adverse effect on the supervisor's rating. 

d. There is no chance for review in anonymous rating. 

e. The authors do not recommend that this type of rating be used in the 
ordinary quantitative fashion. It should be used to guide the super- 
visor’s superior in arriving at his evaluation insofar as it may offset any 
negative or positive halo effect in the mind of the superior. 





